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CHAPTER XI. HE AND SHE. 


Exactiy at the appointed moment 
Edward Dunstan presented himself at the 
door of Mrs. Thornton’s sitting-room, and 
was admitted. He had passed the interval 
between the receipt of Laura’s message 
and that moment, in a state of mind which 
seemed to reproduce and resume all the 
varieties of feeling that he had experienced 
since Esdaile’s words had knocked over 
his hopes, like a second Alnaschar’s 
basket, strewing the fragments around him, 
its separate ray of mocking brightness 
shining at him from each bit of the 
derisive ruin. Anger, resentment, jealousy ; 
the rebellion against fate that is one of 
the most terrible pangs we have to suffer, 
because it is so useless, and we know well 
that it is so; scorn of the fickleness of the 
woman he loved, and of himself in that he 
had trusted that light and fickle nature ; 
but more than all, stronger than all, 
turning up in the turmoil oftener than all 
—as we may note some particular fragment 
of the waste and ruin of a wreck reap- 
pearing in the swirl of the waves—the 
bitterness of disappointment which spoiled 
the taste of all good fortune. Now, as he 
stood for a moment, divided only by the 
door from her presence, the vision of the 
last time he had seen her came before him, 
more vividly than it had ever come during 
all the days and months in which it had 
been his constant companion. During 
that moment, the truth he had been 
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raging at for so many hours seemed 
suddenly to have become impossible. It 
could not be that in another moment he 
should see Laura, the wife of another man; 
no, it could not be. 

The room was a long one, with a wide 
window, commanding the sea, at the 
farthest end; and there Mrs. Thornton 
was seated; so that, when the door closed 
behind him, Edward Dunstan had to walk 
up the length of the room towards the 
well-remembered figure, the same, yet so 
different. And before he had walked up to 
the window, the thing which had seemed 
so impossible to him only a minute before 
became of all facts the most real and 
evident. And yet Laura said nothing but: 

“How do you do, Captain Dunstan?” 
and did nothing but hold out her hand. 
He could not take it; he drew back one 
step, and Laura, without any embarrass- 
ment, substituted for the proffered saluta- 
tion a gesture which invited him to be 
seated. What had become of all his 
anger, and all his resolution to express it? 
He could not even ask himself that 
question in his thoughts, though he put 
it to himself afterwards; for the moment 
everything was set aside by the impression 
which Laura’s look and manner produced 
upon him. He made a vain attempt to 
speak, and took the chair she pointed to. 

Was the great defeat this woman had 
already inflicted upon him to be followed 
up by a total rout? He now knew it had } 
been her own doing. The self-possessed 
young woman, graceful, richly dressed, 
mistress of herself and the position, who 
thus received the man whose life she had 
spoiled for him, was not the timid girl 
whom he had parted from, capable of only 
a feeble kind of partisanship towards her 
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father, and the almost unresisting victim 
of her mother’s temper. The fair face 
was unchanged, but he hardly saw its 
rich, dark, sparkling beauty ; so startled 
was he by the revelation of change of 
another kind in Laura. Edward Dunstan 
was quite right; there was a great altera- 
tion in her, but he antedated it, and he 
misinterpreted it. 

“You have only just returned, I believe,” 
Mrs. Thornton said, ignoring his silence 
and his embarrassment, but perfectly alive 
to the alteration in his appearance, and 
reading correctly the tale of illness and 
mental suffering in his face. Perhaps she 
never took account with herself of the 
effort by which she maintained her self- 
command, and persevered in the rdle 
she had resolved to sustain from the 
moment in which Dunstan’s request for 
an interview had reached her, and she 
had decided on acceding to it; but if she 
ever did take such account, it must have 
surprised her with its revelation of latent 
energy. 

“T have only just returned,” said 
Dunstan, at length mastering himself, “I 
reached England yesterday ; last evening 
I saw you arrive here, and I have come 
to—-——” 

“To see an old friend, who is very happy 
to welcome you back to England.” 

He was quick enough to understand 
the meaning of her tone, although he was 
far from fathoming its motive. He knew 
that she intended to convey to him that 
the past was a sealed book, and that she 
had admitted him as a visitor, probably 
because that was a less embarrassing 
course than a refusal to see him would 
have been. He had no means of estimating 
either what the interview cost her, in 
regret and self-restraint, or the advantage 
over him which she possessed in pre- 

aration for the possibility of such an 
interview and of all that it might imply. 
He believed her to be merely cold and 
callous; he discarded pity for the weakness 
and cowardice which he had admitted as 
belonging to her character, ceasing to 
believe that she had been actuated by 
these only; he believed now that it had 
been her own doing, her own fault, and 
though he suffered no less keenly than 
before, this new phase of feeling made 
him as hard and as determined as Laura 
herself. At least she should know that 
he thoroughly despised her. Did he? 
Was it contempt that was throbbing so 


he believed that it was, and it was all the 
better he should so believe. 

“No,” he answered, “ not altogether for 
that purpose. I have come to ask you for 
an explanation which I have a right to 
expect. Remembering how you and I 
parted, you cannot deny that you owe me, 
at least, an explanation of your conduct. 
You have treated me very ill.” 

“T do not think you are wise in demand- 
ing an explanation,” said Mrs. Thornton, 
gently, “and if you persist in doing so, 
we cannot for the future meet as friends.” 

“T don’t care about that. We could 
not meet as friends in any case; I have no 
fancy for shams of that kind. There was 
no such pretence between us when we 
parted; there never can be any such 
pretence on my side.” 

“Then you have done very wrong in 
asking me to see you,” said Laura, and 
her colour rose. “If you and I are not 
to meet as friends, we cannot meet at all. 
You can hardly wish for a scene of useless 
recrimination, and I, most undoubtedly, 
shall not submit to it.” 

Dunstan looked at her with curiosity, 
with perhaps just a shade of insolence, 
and rose. 

“You dismiss me summarily, Mrs. 
Thornton,” he said, “ but in that you only 
exercise your womanly privilege of in- 
justice. I have, of course, no redress, but 
you make it plain to me that you, on your 
side, have no excuse. I must obey you, 
and ask no explanation; but at least you 
will have to remember in the midst of your 
own happiness that you have ruined mine. 
I would rather not think so badly of you 
even yet, as to believe that you will enjoy 
the knowledge. I can declare to you, 
with a safe conscience, that my truth 
to you never wavered, and that all the 
worth of my good fortune to me was that 
it set me free to seek, or, as 1 thought, 
like a fool, to claim you. I hurried back 
to England when the news of it reached 
me, full of the hope which you allowed 
me to cherish, to find, only yesterday, that 
I was too late.” 

“Did you not know until yesterday 
that I——” she paused, and this first 
sign of weakness gave him an advantage. 
If she would parley with him at all, she 
was abandoning the line she had in the 
first instance taken up. As for her, this 
was a new view cf the matter; she under- 
stood the man before her was suffering 
under a freshly inflicted shock ; that this 








painfully in his heart and brain? At least 








was not the fulfilment of a deliberately- 
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formed purpose, on which he had been 
brooding during a long journey; there 
was not so much need as she had thought 
for being on her guard with him, and 
against herself. 

“ T did not know until yesterday that you 
were married. Until 1 saw you alight at 
the door of this place, I believed you to 
be Laura Chumleigh still; the girl whom 
I loved, and to whom I was hastening. 
It would at least have been more merciful 
to have sent me some warning—but you 
did not care, you did not care!” He 
turned from her, and began to walk to 
and fro; Mrs. Thornton’s hand, hidden by 
a fold of her gown, closed tightly upon 
the arm of her chair. 

“T never thought of this,” she said. “ It 
never occurred to me but that you would 
know about me, if only from the news- 
papers, as I learned about you.” 

His restless steps had borne him away 
from her at that moment, or he would 
have seen how, in spite of her self-command, 
her colour changed. Had not she also 
learned the news too late ? 

“T am sorry that it has so chanced— 
at least, that was not my fault, not inten- 
tional.” Then she added, with a visible 
effort: “ I have changed my mind, Captain 
Danstan ; I feel that what you have just 
told me makes a great difference. I will 
answer any questions you choose to put 
to me; I am sure you will not ask me any 
which I ought not to answer.” 

He stood still at her words, facing her, 
while she sat, with drooping head now, 
and her bright dark eyes downcast; her 
quick brown fingers busy with the fan 
that hung from her waist. He asked 
himself, did he love her or did he hate 
her? He could not tell, but even then 
he had sense enough to know that it would 
be well for him to hate her rather than to 
love her, and better than either that he 
should put her quite out of his life, as she 
had put him quite out of hers. The face 
that had been with him by day and in his 
dreams, had not been so sweet, so radiant 
as the real face before him now, but 
divided from him by a barrier more im- 
passible than that of time and distance. 
The dignity of womanhood had impressed 
itself upon Laura, without depriving her 
of the brightness and the grace of girl- 
hood. As he looked at her, even though 
the sense of the wrong she had done him, 
and the bitterness of his disappointment, 
was tugging hard at his heart, to tear it 
from her hold, Dunstan felt the supreme 





sway of her power over him more strongly 
than he had ever felt it. She pitied him 
then—at least she pitied him; the manner 
in which his fate had dealt him this blow 
had something in it which recommended 
him to her compassion, however indif- 
ferent she had been to that fate itself; and 
he, the betrayed lover—as he had per- 
suaded himself to believe that he was— 
was speedily reduced to such a condition 
of submission that. his anger seemed to be 
ebbing away, beyond the reach of any 
effort he might make to grasp, and hold, 
and keep it warm, and he was actually 
grateful for her pity. He drew a deep 
breath, and, at the silent invitation of her 
eyes, he resumed his seat, despising him- 
self as he did so, and asking himself what 
had gone with the just indignation that 
had led him a minute or two previously 
to, repudiate with scorn the notion, that 
there could be peace and friendship be- 
tween Laura and himself? There came 
a pause, which was not safe or wise for 
either. Laura ended it. 

“T said that I would answer any ques- 
tions you might ask me; but you ask me 
none. Then I will tell you what you 
wish to know. It is soon, if not easily 
told. I was very unhappy at home, in- 
deed I may say unwelcome—you knew 
enough of us to understand that; there 
was no chance whatever of things ever 
being different; I had made no promise to 
you; I thought you would know that it 
must be so as well as I knew it; neither 
you nor I had any excuse for mistaking 
the unreal in life for the real; and I 
married Mr. Thornton.” 

“ After a brief acquaintance, I believe.” 

“T had not known him very long, it is 
true; but I knew him well enough to trust 
him.” 

“With that risky charge, the happiness 
of a woman who—or I must indeed have 
been a fool, or been befooled—who did 
not love him? ” 

He spoke hotly and bitterly. She made 
him no reply. 

“TI beg your pardon. This is one of 
those questions which I have no right to 
ask, which you felt so sure I would nof 
ask. Pass it by, and tell me this instead. 
Was it altogether by and with your own 
free will ? Were you bullied into it at all ? 
At least you need not hesitate to tell me 
this; you cannot have forgotten, or sup- 
pose that I have forgotten, the part Lady 
Rosa acted towards me.” 

“T was not bullied, I was to a certain 
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extent persuaded. But, Captain Dunstan,” 
here Laura rallied, and the colour that 
had only been flickering over her face 
came back and dwelt there in its usual 
rich permanence, “‘I think it is best to 
say that it is not with me as you may 
imagine; as it might perhaps be reason- 
able that you should not be sorry to 
imagine. I am placed between the pain of 
hurting your feelings, and the necessity 
for letting you know the simple truth, as 
you have insisted on knowing anything at 
all. I am not sorry for my marriage; if 
you had any idea that it was otherwise, 
put it away, and——” 

“Did you suppose that I had come to 
you in the style of Jamie in the Scotch 
ballad, and that you can answer me with 
‘ Auld Robin Gray’s a guid man tome?’ ” 
asked Dunstan, sneeringly, and growing 
angry with her again. “I am not mag- 
nanimous enough to congratulate Mr. 
Thornton, but neither am I mean enough 
to wish you anyill. I cannot quite under- 
stand you, perhaps, but then I am only 
a@ man; and I could not have married 
any other woman but you if there had 
been all the world to gain by marrying, or 
all I had in the world to lose by not 
marrying her. That’s the difference, I 
take it, or one of the differences between 
@ man’s notions and a woman's.” 

“You can help yourselves better,” she 
said quietly, removing the question to 
impersonal ground with skill far beyond 
Dunstan’s imitation, “and there is more 
than one way out of difficulties for you.” 

“IT don’t know about us,” he answered, 
“T am only thinking of myself. You say 
there was no promise, you have said that 
before; now do you think that is a fair 
answer to give me? Is it honest to say 
that, havingconsented to say anything? ” 

“Perhaps not,” and here her voice was 
troubled, and there came before her a 
vision of herself as she had lain through- 
out the sleepless hours of the night that 
dawned into her wedding-day, saying to 
herself “‘ It was no promise.” 

* Perhaps not; but it is all that I can 
say.” 

x No, it is not all. There is one thing 
more, Laura! Forgive me ! don’t heed the 
inadvertence, I did not intend to let the 
old familiar name escape my lips ; I would 
not offend you for the world. But there 
is one thing more you could say—the 
truth! You know it, you have known it 
long—I—I have found it out at last.” 

“T don’t understand you!” 








“Oh yes, you do.” He spoke very 
quietly now, all the roughness and the 
energy had gone out of his speech. “ You 
understand me very well. You never 
cared for me; you forgot me when I had 
passed out of your sight; there was nothing 
in your heart or your conscience to forbid 
your marrying another man than me. I 
have no right to cherish anger against 
anybody else for any supposed share in 
what you have done for me, and I should 
be a fool to cherish anger against you. It 
was all a blunder ; I meant one thing, and 
you meant another, or rather, you meant 
nothing. Let it beas if it had never been.” 

“You must be bitter against me, to 
speak like that,” said Laura, with all the 
inconsistency of a woman, nettled at the 
exact interpretation which was, in reality, 
getting her out of a difficulty which she 
had hitherto felt in its full seriousness, 
and making things more comfortable for 
her than she had any right or reason to 
expect. 

“Tam not at all bitter against you; I 
have only come to understand, to see 
things as they are; to find out that I have 
only myself to blame; and now all that 
remains for me is to get over it as soon as 
possible.” 

“You will not find that difficult,” said 
Laura, now thoroughly off her guard, and 
unable to resist the temptation to this 
feeble sneer, “if you believe me to have 
been so utterly insincere.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what would you 
have me to believe you? Sincere, when 
you forgot me? Constant, when you are 
another man’s wife? ‘Two opposites at 
once! No, no; I am wise, and awakened 
now, and I read the past aright. It does 
not throw much brightness or confidence 
into the future of my life, but I must try 
and find compensation for that, and at 
least it sets you more right with me. It 
is easier to bear the knowledge that you 
never loved me, Laura, than to know that 
you did love me, and belied that love. I 
did not think so when I came into this 
room, and might have seen the truth in 
your first look, and heard it in your first 
word ; I believe it now. It is better so. 
Good-bye.” 

It was his turn now to hold ont his 
hand, and hers to shrink from his touch ; 
but she overcame the impulse, and for a 
moment their hands met. But she did 
not speak. 

“Good-bye,” he repeated, and took one 
step away from her; paused, as though he 
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were about to say some other word, did 
not say it, and in another moment was gone. 

“I should have liked to have got out 
that I was glad Mr. Thornton was a good 
fellow, and that you had told me, but it 
stuck in my throat,” Dunstan said to his 
friend when he gave him a much abridged 
account of the interview, on their way up 
to London. 

Esdaile, who had been fidgety and un- 
comfortable until this injudicious visit had 
come to an end, to a degree which set the 
soothing influence of his inseparable cigar 
at defiance, arrived at as correct a con- 
clusion from the scanty version which 
Dunstan gave him, with a preliminary and 
voluntary statement that he was not going 
to talk abont his troubles any more, as if 
he had been present at the interview. 
Dunstan had been unable to estimate the 
influence of time in the matter; all that 
had happened was new and fresh to him; 
while Laura had known that she was for 
ever separated from him by her own act 
at the very time that the only barrier 
between them had been removed by fate, 
since the hour in which she discovered 
what it was that her mother had been so 
careful to conceal from her on her wedding- 
day. Dunstan had, as was usual with him 
and characteristic of him, taken the 
extreme view of the weakness of Laura, 
and Esdaile neither blamed him for this, 
nor regretted it. The more thoroughly 
Dunstan was persuaded that Lanra’s love 
for him had existed only in his own 
imagination, the sooner he would be 
“cured.” Esdaile’s cheery nature led 
him to think it a great pity that there 
should be any drawback to Dunstan’s 
enjoyment of the good things that fortune 
had put so unexpectedly in his way, and 
especially that the drawback should be of 
a sentimental kind. 

“That sort of thing is so hard to deal 
with,” he thought; “it’s like religious 
madness, next to impossible to cure, 
because it is all about oneself, and 
there’s no getting at any rational side of 
it. The thing is quite plain to me, and 
especially what I should have expected 
from what I know of the girl. She liked 
him very much, and if everything had 
gone fair she would have been a very 
good wife to Dunstan; she did not 
particularly care for Thornton, I daresay, 
but she’s a very good wife to him, and she 
might meet Dunstan every day in the 
week, and not a bit of harm come of it— 
to her. He’d make a fool of himself, 








however, so it’s just as well he has taken 
this line about it. It’s an odd thing that 
a man should be so desperately in earnest 
about a girl with so little earnestness in 
her, and it’s odder still that I should 
be thinking about it, and acting as im- 
provised guardian to a fellow like 
Dunstan. Comes of having nothing par- 
ticular to do, I suppose.” 

“The fact is,” said Dunstan, when he 
had terminated his narrative, and after 
a silence during which Esdaile had been 
coming to the above conclusions, “I 
think it is all a mistake to suppose that 
women are so much more capable of love 
and constancy than we are. Some of 
them don’t know the meaning of love and 
constancy.” 

“A good many of them, I should say,” 
assented Esdaile with an air of profound 
wisdom. 

“T only know that I shall never believe 
in a woman again.” 

“Oh yes, you will, Dunstan; it’s your 
way. Only next time you must believe in 
the right woman.” 

Then they really did change the con- 
versation, and Esdaile felt that he had not 
been quite fair towards Laura; though, as 
he mentally added, it did not harm her, 
and was all for Dunstan’s good. 

On their arrival in London the friends 
separated, Esdaile to make some visits, 
Dunstan to “look about him,” until they 
should go down to Bevis together. 


When Edward Dunstan left her, Mrs. 
Thornton lost the composure which she 
had only maintained by a painful effort 
during the latter portion of their interview, 
and gave way to tears. They sprang from 
a mingled source, partly wounded feelings, 
partly hurt pride. She had intended to 
speak so differently from the way in which 
she had spoken ; she had anticipated such 
different words from Dunstan. She was 
not sure what she had expected, but 
certainly not what had happened. More 
anger, perhaps, if, indeed, he refused to let 
the past rest altogether, but not scorn, 
and especially not an expression of dis- 
belief in her. That at least was not just. 
She did not love Dunstan now; not a 
feeling which the most proud and jealous 
husband could be entitled to resent 
stirred her heart at the prospect of seeing 
him, or troubled her in his presence; but 
she had loved him. Not firmly, not 
strongly, not sublimely, not with the 
persevering faith which might be all very 
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natural and easy to a girl who had nobody 
to bully and wear her out, but not at all 
natural or easy to Laura, living under the 
awful rule of Lady Rosa; but in her own 
way, and according to her own power, she 
had loved him. She hoped it was not 
very wrong to cry over the remembrance 
of that love, and for his disdainful dis- 
belief in it. Laura was not poetical, or 
romantic, but she did feel “ upset,” as she 
would have described her sensations, by 
the dispersion of her little plan for the 
pretty and pious adornment of the grave 
of the old love that she had buried out 
of her sight. That Dunstan should deny 
that it had ever lived, died, and been 
buried, at all! She really suffered severely 
from this rude interruption of her life of 
pleasant reality, from this sudden fling- 
ing back into the world of remembrance 
and sentiment she had left behind her. 
And, as a great deal of childishness still 
lingered in Laura’s nature and ways, she 
threw herself on her bed to have her cry 
out, and in no very long time she sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

It was late in the afternoon when Laura 
awoke, with a pale face and a bad head- 
ache, for the first time in her life. She 
always had perfect health, and never 
affected any kind of illness, so that her 
husband, returning from the trial-trip of 
the Firefly, to a late dinner, was quite 
distressed about her. But Laura made 
light of her ailments and her looks, and 
saying that she should be all right after 
she had some sleep, went to her room 
again. But before she left Mr. Thornton 
she mentioned. that she had seen an old 
friend that day, Captain Dunstan, who had 
just arrived from India, with Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile. Laura thought Mr. Thornton 
knew Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, had met him at 
Lowndes Street. Yes, Mr. Thornton had 
met him, and remembered him perfectly, 
and was sorry he had missed Sir Wilfrid and 
his friend; they might have liked a sail 
in the Firefly. Laura rather thought they 
had left Southampton; something had been 
said about their being pressed for time. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
VI. 
Fancy a waterfall, I don’t quite know 
how many hundred feet high, but I should 
think at least four or five, and all one’s 


“very own!” As we sit for an hour or 
so under the trees in the shady little 
garden which opens mysteriously out of 





the first-floor windows of our Brienz Hotel, 
I am half inclined to fancy that our 
shepherd must be romancing a little. 
By-and-by, too, when we have at last 
got fairly on board of the little steamer, 
and are drawing near our journey’s end, 
that impression becomes decidedly con- 
firmed. There is a waterfall, sure enough, 
leaping in one wide white mass of foam 
headlong into the quiet grey-green lake ; 
but as for being five hundred feet high— 
why it isn’t fifty. 

Perhaps it is not the Giessbach after all. 
The shepherd is below, deep in confabu- 
lation with the captain; but one of the 
crew is on deck, and on him Checksuit 
pounces forthwith. At first the man—who 
is but a Swiss after all, and therefore, as 
Checksuit charitably explains, ‘‘ bound to 
be a duffer, you know’—does not seem to 
understand that the affectionate but some- 
what vague appellations of ‘“ Blue-Bags,” 
“Old Stick-in-the-Mud,” and so forth, are 
intended for him, and is moving off to 
another part of the vessel. But Checksuit 
dexterously pokes him in the ribs with the 
alpenstock, and having thus succeeded in 
attracting his attention, propounds, after 
his usual formula: 

“T say, old cock! Is this Geeseback, 
eh—you savey P” 

The man rubs his ribs, and grunts out 
something in German, which may be a 
bland and complimentary reply, or which 
may not. In either case, the response 
does not meet the views of Checksuit, who, 
pointing energetically with the offending 
alpenstock at the doubtful waterfall, re- 
peats, in a slightly louder tone: 

“‘Geeseback? You savey—Geeseback ?”’ 

And Giessbach, the assaulted one, with 
many strange guttural German expletives, 
affirms it to be; whereon Checksuit breaks 
out into a guffaw, and we all comment 
more or less seriously upon the inadequacy 
of the entertainment. 

Manchester looks upon it as all of a 
piece, and declares the whole thing a 
swindle from beginning to end. Miss 
Lydyer says, “Oh well, yes, it isn’t much 
by daylight certainly, but then all those 
sort of things ought to be seen by moon- 
light and alone, quite alone. Doesn’t dear 
Mr. So-and-so think so?” The spinster in 
the spectacles observes that if people can’t 
find a better excuse than that for phi- 
landering about by moonlight, they had 
better stay at home. The young ladies 
whose accent is to be improved observe 
to one another that it’s really too bad of 
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Mr. Murray, and the next time they go 
abroad they'll take Baedecker; whilst the 
citizen in the goatee turns contemptuously 
upon his heel. 

And then I hear at my elbow just the 
faintest possible indication of a chuckle, 
and look round to Mr. Neville for his 
explanation, which he gives in two words: 

“* Round—corner.” 

And with that the bustle of preparation 
begins, and wraps, and rugs, and alpen- 
stocks are once more in requisition, and 
the steamer draws up alongside a little 
wharf within a few yards of the foot of 
the fall, which certainly here seems to 
emit a roar decidedly disproportionate 
to its apparent size. An odd little 
wharf it is, hollowed out of the steep 
bank, whose thick covering of trees 
and brashwood comes close down to the 
water’s edge in either direction as far as 
the eye can reach. Indication of any 
town or village, or even solitary house or 
hut, to which it can give access, there is 
none whatever; and it really looks as 
though, once landed, we should have 
nothing to do but to wait upon that little 
notch of standing ground with what patience 
we may till another steamer should come 
and take us awayagain. A second glance 
shows us that there is not only a tiny 
luggage-truck on the landing-place, but 
even a Lilliputian carriage, and that each is 
drawn by a sturdy little horse of dimen- 
sions to match, but suggesting, at all events, 
a road of some sort, with at least a stable at 
theend. And sure enough we find a narrow 
and rather steep, but capitally made little 
road, up which we wind zigzagging back- 
wards across the face of the steep moun- 
tain side, and at every second bend coming 
close up to the torrent, which roars, and 
rages, and leaps from rock to rock, under 
the deep green shade of the overhanging 
trees, till it is just one broad white mass 
of foam, and makes itself altogether very 
picturesque and very romantic. 

Presently we come upon a sort of quasi 
entrance gate, then we make another turn, 
and there, with a sudden, almost startling 
swell in the roar that has been increasing 
slowly with every turn, thunders close at 
our side the real Giessbach Fall at last. 

And a magnificent fall it is. We should 
have thought so, even without the little 
trick Dame Nature has condescended to 
play off upon us; but coming upon us as 
it does with all the suddenness of surprise 
after our previous disappointment, its effect 
is certainly wonderfully enhanced. And 





we all pay, each after his or her kind, our 
tribute of admiration. Good old Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne, who has disdained the 
assistance of the tiny carriage, which, in 
truth, did not seem intended for so severe 
a task, pulls up, nothing loath, and laying 
her hand upon her heart, apparently to add 
solemnity to the declaration, but really, I 
fancy, to aid the recovery of her sorely- 
tried breath, emphatically proclaims that 
it is quite worth the scramble. The young 
ladies, whose accent is to be improved, 
regain their lost faith in Murray on the 
spot, and break out into little ohs! and ahs! 
of wild enthusiasm. The spinster in the 
spectacles bows her head approvingly, and 
murmurs “ Very good—very good, indeed ;” 
the citizen in the goatee candidly admits 
that, for a mere Europian slop-over, it may 
fairly be looked upon as some pumpkins. 
Even Manchester can find no more direct 
ground of complaint than the absurdity of 
having such an affair right up against the 
hotel, and that a man who is paying at the 
rate of close upon three hundred and sixty- 
five pounds a year for his own board and 
lodging should be kept awake all night 
with the roaring of a great waterfall 
under his window. As for Checksuit, he 
stops dead short in the middle of the road, 
mouth and eyes wide open, knocks his hat 
with a dexterous back-handed blow right 
on the back of his head, thrusts his two 
hands deep into his trousers pockets, and 
straddling his legs wide apart, as though 
in actual fear of being physically knocked 
over, gazes for some minutes in silence. 
+ hen he says slowly : 

“* Well—I—am——” 

Never mind what. For myself, I don’t 
think I say anything at all; bat I cannot 
answer forit. All I know is that, when my 
breath comes back, I find my left hand 
tightly clutching hold of something, which 
is not my umbrella, because that is grasped 
with equal energy in my right; nor my 
alpenstock, for neither Nellie nor I have 
considered that even a mountain ascent, 
when performed in a steam omnibus, re- 
quired one; which is, in fact, neither more 
nor less than the arm of Mr. Horace Neville, 
who has been kindly helping me up the 
hill, and whom I have requited by pinch- 
ing a piece very nearly out of his wrist. It 
is all very well for him to assure me that he 
rather likes it. All I can say is, that if he 
does, he must have a singularly ascetic taste. 

However, there stands my apology; 
and really, with one’s first waterfall, one 
may be allowed a little latitude. 
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It is quite like coming back from 
another world when at last we turn away, 
and pass up the little stretch of road that 
still remains to the door of the great white 
workaday hotel. 

All our party are there before us, and 
the usual busy discussion on rooms is in 
full swing as we make our way up the 
long flight of stone steps, and into the 
marble-flagged hall. The host himself, 
dapper, smiling, in gorgeous array, is deep 
in consultation with the shepherd. Cham- 
bermaids by the dozen, in prim caps and 
stiff, clean cotton gowns, hover here and 
there upon the polished oak stairs, ready 
to pounce upon each member of our 
party as his destination is assigned to 
him, and carry him off to his quarters 
forthwith. Waiters by the score—black- 
coated, white-cravated, napkin in hand— 
make fitful appearance at the door of 
drawing-room, or salle-A-manger, or bureau, 
or flutter from one to another of the little 
groups of already domiciled visitors, who 
are regarding us curiously from terrace 
and garden, and even closer quarters, and 
proffer,in good Rhenish- French, the stereo- 
typed information that we are only “un 
barti de Kawks.” A magnificent concierge, 
in uniform and gold-banded cap, promptly 
espies two strange faces entering by them- 
selves, and hastening up, cap in hand, de- 
mands of us if madame desires a chamber. 
I fancy he is a little put out when he 
learns that we too belong to the “ parti 
de Gawks,” and replaces his cap with the 
air of a man whose penetration has been 
at fault. He is not at all less polite, how- 
ever; only a little more friendly. Indeed, 
there is something quite paternally en- 
couraging in the way in which he informs 
us that our chambers are already com- 
manded, and marshals us back like an 
amiable and well-trained but decidedly 
superior ‘“‘collie,’ to our proper place 
among the flock. And presently I too am 
taken in charge by one of the maids in 
the prim caps and clean cotton gowns, and 
conducted up, up, up, till we must be 
surely on a level with the very top of the 
famous waterfall, to Number Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine, or something of that 
sort, where I am to sleep. 

A funny little room it is, shaped like a 
kite, or like a slice out of a pear, with the 
head of the little mahogany bedstead just 
fitting into the narrow end, and, in the 
other, a charming window opening wide 
right over the lake, and looking away along 
the cloud-crowned mountain towards the 








Brunig Pass that we crossed this morning. 
The great fall is altogether on the oppo- 
site side of the house, and no sound of it 
reaches me, save just a distant soothing 
murmur, that so far from disturbing one’s 
slumbers, seems as though, after the early 
rising, and the long walk, and the con- 
stant change of scene, and all the novel 
sights and sounds and feelings of the day, 
it would send me, at all events, to sleep 
even before my time. But then my eye 
falls upon the washhand-stand, and lo! a 
real English basin, a noble implement, the 
very sight of which banishes in an instant 
every thought of sleep and fatigue, as 
with a little shriek of delight I lay violent 
hands—both hands it wants—upon the 
great brimming English jug, and in two 
minutes more am bubbling, and gurgling, 
and splashing, and enjoying all the almost 
forgotten delights of a real English wash. 

Then the great bell goes, and Dick, who 
if he is a little taken up with Miss Nellie, 
never forgets his duties as chaperon, comes 
to knock me up, and give me the coun- 
tenance of his escort for that rather 
nervous journey down the long staircase, 
and into the chattering, staring salle 4 
manger. 

When the elaborate dinner is once over, 
we stroll out into the soft sunlit evening. 
There is not so much discussion as usual 
over our plans to-night, for there are no 
“ sights ” to see, except the one great sight 
of the big waterfall, which is to be illumi- 
nated by-and-by when darkness shall have 
fairly set in. The gentlemen, too, who 
always appear to be the most restless of the 
party where after-dinner entertainmentsare 
in question, have discovered a billiard-table 
in an inner room, approached through the 
great drawing-room, where chairs are 
ranged in a long formal row round the 
empty polished floor as though for a dance, 
and the somewhat smaller room beyond, 
with its table covered with newspapers 
and magazines, English, German, French, 
Italian, American, and its odd volumes 
and half volumes of Tauchnitz, left behind 
by previous visitors, who have either for- 
gotten them, or found them not worth the 
trouble of taking away. 

The rest of us start out at once for the 
waterfall, across which a rough wooden 
bridge of a single span is thrown just 
above the last great leap. We do not 
reach the bridge, however, quite so soon 
as we intend at starting. We have donea 
good many miles’ walking already this 
morning all up the long steep Brunig Pass 
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—at least twice as many miles as most of 
us would, as a rule, think of attempting 
on the level ground of London streets. 
Fortunately there is a little difference, not 


only in the level, but in the atmosphere. 


In that clear sparkling mountain air one 
feels as if one could walk on and on and on 
all day without ever feeling tired. But 
when one has sat down for an hgur or two— 
especially, as Dick saucily says, at a table 
d’héte—one’s legs do begin to hint that 
they have done their day’s work, and one’s 
feet that they have had their boots on since 
unusually virtuous hours in the morning. 
And then the path! Where do foreign 
gardeners contrive to get thatextraordinary 
abomination of tiny stones, sharp as knives, 
hard as flints, just of the exact size not 
only to make their presence felt through 
the sole, but to surge up all around, and 
cut your very toes and insteps, as though 
your boots were lined with glass bottles 
from off a wall? Is there no gravel in 
Switzerland? It is positively awful to 
think of the amount of money that must 
have been laid out upon this huge hotel, 
with its vast salle 4 manger, its hand- 
some drawing-rooms, its hundreds of 
bedchambers, its private wharf, and 
cleverly - engineered road, its terraces, 
bridges, gardens, gasworks, shops—every- 
thing on the most complete and elaborate 
scale, and everything good. Everything, 
that is to say, but those horrid garden 
paths. It is like Aladdin’s palace with the 
one unfinished window ; only that, after all, 
if you were fastidiously disposed, it must 
have been very easy not to look at the 
unfinished window, and you must walk 
upon these horrid paths. Oh, Messieurs 
les Propriétaires, could not you manage 
to procure a few loads of gravel and a 
roller, and earn the eternai gratitude of 
every tender-soled traveller who sets 
foot on your hospitable domain? Or, 
failing the gravel, might you not even 
substitute some of the asphalte which I 
know grows so freely in Seyssel close 
by? It would be a horribly cockney 
substitute I know, but think—as Check- 
suit observes a little later in the evening, 
limping along the terrace in gorgeous 
beadworked slippers to see the famous 
illumination—think of ‘‘ our poor feet !” 
So our progress is but slow, and we give 
its full time to the admiration of each new 
point of view and each new evidence of 
the enterprise and resources of the spirited 
proprietors of this really remarkable esta- 
blishment. It is something, certainly, as I 








observed before, to have a grand waterfall, 
ever so many hundreds of feet high, all of 
one’s own—or as Checksuit metaphorically 
phrases it, all in Joseph’s own little back 
garden, but it is not every one who 
would have had the pluck to turn even 
such an advantage to such account. Is 
there a coal-mine, too, upon the estate, that 
the whole place—hotel, gardens, road, 
wharf, and all—is lighted up with real 
gas-lamps, like the very Place de la Con- 
corde itself ? Can there really be customers 
for these brilliant little shops, with their 
wealth of agate boxes, and crystal seals, 
and woodcarving, and jewellery, and articles 
de Paris of every imaginable kind, that 
on one side glitter with their plate-glass 
Palais Royal windows upon us as we 
plod wearily along the stony path, and on 
the other thrust out picturesque balconies 
right into the very spray of the thundering 
fall P 

We, at all events, do not contribute 
much towards its support. I stand before 
the glittering window ten minutes at least, 
first on one “poor foot” and then on the 
other, like a great goose—as I am rather 
in the matter of pretty things—but, as 
Mr. Shanks said, we are already beginning 
to find that “extras” form rather an un- 
expectedly heavy item, and if we are to 
have anything left for Paris at all we must 
be altogether stoical in our dealings with 
shop-windows. There is one dear little 
cross in dark crystal and gold from which 
I really can hardly keep my hungry fingers. 
Mr. Neville, who, as he told Dick this 
morning, came into his kingdom a year 
ago, and as an independent gentleman of 
some three or four thousand a year, has, I 
am afraid, but very vague notions on the 
question of economy, tries hard to persuade 
me into buying it. Then somehow my 
stern refusal leads us into a little dis- 
cussion of the way in which I became so 
severe an economist, and Mr. Neville’s 
unaffected dismay at the story on which 
Dick and I, in our present comparative 
ease and luxury, are already beginning to 
look back with some power of appreci- 
ating its more humorous aspect, is really 
touching. His horrified “ By Jove!” loses 
its Pall Mall drawl altogether, and comes 
absolutely from under his breath; and 
when we pull up on the bridge, and he 
puts up his hand for his glass, it appears 
that that useful article has been startled 
not only from his eye but from his neck 
altogether. It cannot be very far off, for 
he certainly was looking through it into 
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the shop-window; but he won’t hear of 
my going back with him to look for it. 
So while he is gone I stay behind, and 
have the great waterfall all to myself. 

I think that is the view of it which will 
always be most firmly fixed in my mind. 
Of course in some ways it is not so fine as 
that fall below, and you can only see a 
_ of the fall at a time on either side. 

he upper part too, though the water 
rushes and roars close above you till you 
are fairly deafened and bewildered, as well 
as half-drowned, with the cloud of sweeping 

ray, has not that air of springing at you 

at is so startling from below. But just 
below your feet the hurrying mass shoots 
right away in its last great leap. The 
narrow streaks of green, as it curls over 
the edge, spread out from here with one 
almost unbroken belt of smooth, dark- 
gliding water, that seems to drag your 
eet from under you; and through the 
tossing foam-flakes, you look down into 
the abyss below, which in the failing light, 
and the sharp contrast with their flying 
whiteness, looks black as Erebus itself. 

Somehow, as I stand spellbound, clutch- 
ing tightly at the trembling rail, the 
memory of those evil old days comes back 
with their humorous aspect quite oblite- 
rated. I suppose I am a little overtired 
and excited, and the rush and swirl of 
the tumbling waters is too much for me. 
But it seems for the moment as though 
they had got hold of me at last; the 
quivering bridge is giving way, the flying 
spray is growing thickand solid; inanother 
instant I shall surely be gliding, drenched 
and breathless, over that smooth, green, 
curling slope into that black abyss. It is 
with quite a sense of rescue that I feel a 
hand laid suddenly on my straining wrist, 
and a slow voice, but without any drawl 
in it, says in pleasantly reassuring, every- 
day tones : 

“‘ Giddy—Dolly ? ” 

I have a little laugh at myself as we 
leave the bridge, and pass round a pro- 
jecting corner comparatively out of reach 
of the roar. But there is an odd feeling 
about my throat which warns me that I 
had perhaps better not laugh too long. 
It is not till we have sauntered some little 
distance that my ridiculous nerves quite 
recover themselves from their very un- 
wonted state of perturbation, and I am 
my matter-of-fact self again. 

The shop-windows are brilliantly lighted 
up ‘as we pass them again on our home- 
ward road, and I stop to take just one 








more look at my coveted cross. But it is 
gone! It is clear, as Mr. Neville senten- 
tiously remarks, that I am not the only 
person of taste in the company, and he is 
actually proceeding to read me a lecture 
on lost opportunities, when quick foot- 
steps approach from the same direction as 
that in which we have just come, and up 
march Master Dick and Miss Nellie. They 
have been, it appears, along the same path 
that we took, only ever so much farther, and 
think it lovely. 

When at last we get back to the thotel, 
the crowd is gathering fast for the grand 
illumination. And such a crowd! Where 
they can all have come from I cannot 
guess, even if every one of the hundreds 
of bedrooms in the great hotel itself, and 
its almost equally gigantic “‘ dépendance ” 
out at the farther end of the garden, are 
occupied to their fullest capacity. Besides, 
surely a whole girl’s school does not go 
touring together! Yet here, ranged upon 
a long row of chairs just in front of 
the immense open balcony, where a dozen 
large tables at least are laid out in tempt- 
ing array for an al fresco supper, is a 
school of at least thirty or forty, whisper- 
ing, giggling, pointing with eagerly expec- 
tant parasol to where, through the gather- 
ing darkness, the great fall still gleams 
ghost-like through the gloom. Presently 
it fades altogether out of sight, and the 
long range of glaring gas-lights show 
nothing but the serried ranks of spectators 
and the blank blackness beyond, from out 
of which still thunders the mysterious roar 
of the invisible cataract. Then— 

“ Whish—sh—sh ! ” 

A little rocket shoots up into the air. 
The lights sink, the roar seems to grow 
still louder. It is the “dark scene” of 
the pantomime, and a thrill of expectation 
runs through the assembled throng. 

“ Whish—sh—sh! Whish—sh—sh— 
sh!” 

Two more little rockets fly up, and in 
another moment the great fall springs sud- 
denly into sight, as half-a-dozen or so 
judiciously-disposed Bengal lights throw 
their bright white glare upon it, from the 
first seemingly stationary shoot—more 
motionless than ever now—to the cloud 
of spray that flies up from the blackness 
under our feet. And, to confess the truth, 
this first phase of the “grand illumina- 
tion” is not so bad as I have anticipated. 
It is horribly theatrical, certainly When 
one thinks, too, of the little patter of 
applause which follows, as bestowed upon 
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the grand old cataract that still thundered 
solemnly on night and day through all 
those silent centuries when the applauders’ 
remotest ancestry, if they ever had any, 
were just struggling for bare existence 
with the forest beasts on pretty equal 
terms, there is, to say the least, an incon- 
gruity about it which is purely and simply 
grotesque. Mr. Neville, who seems to 
regard this particular waterfall with an 
amount of personal interest I have never 
before known him guilty of bestowing 
upon anything, won’t hear a word said in 
its favour, even as a moonlight effect, and 
certainly, as Dick observes, the shadows 
are rather “all over the place,” and moon- 
light as a rule does not get in behind the 
falis and glare out at you through the 
water. Still, as an unprejudiced observer 
—unprejudiced in the highest sense, as 
knowing nothing whatever about such 
things—I do maintain that, as a living 
moonlight picture, it is certainly pretty. 
But when the pale white glare changes 
suddenly to deep red, as though one were 


looking at the scene through the tinted | s 


panes of a London lodging-house staircase 
window, then indeed the very depths of 
vulgar bathos are reached at a bound. 
Poor Checksuit springs forward as I jump 
hastily from my chair, and hurry away 
out of sightof the profanation. He thinks 
I must be took suddenly “hill,” and is 
quite prepared to come away himself at 
the most entrancing moment of the per- 
formance, if I will only accept his services 
in carrying me ’ome. Still I don’t think 
he is quite so much disappointed as 
usual when his assistance is found to be 
unnecessary, and as we slowly mount the 
steps of the hotel, we hear his honest 
English “Brayvo! brayvo! Ongcore!” 
ringing clearly out above the “ Ahs!” and 
“QOhs!” and “ Schéns!” and all the poly- 
glot chorus of articulate and inarticulate 
applause. 

Presently, as we are resting for a few 
minutes in the great drawing-room, listen- 
ing to the little band of four or five per- 
formers, which is discoursing really very 
passable music in one corner of the rather 
bare-looking apartment, his little cross- 
barred figure, like a sort of eccentric 
arrangement in black and white, makes 
its appearance at the door and looks eagerly 
round. In another moment he has crossed, 
not without imminent risk of catastrophe, 
the polished slippery floor, and is volubly 
pouring forth his mingled ’opes of my re- 
covery, and regrets that I should so have 





missed the very best part of the entertain- - 
ment. Regular slap-up it had been, and no 
mistake ; and if they’d only had a bit of a 
balley, you know 
As I reach my own little attic room, the 
moon herself comes stealing over the moun- 
tain-tops, and lighting the tall black firs and 
the sleeping lake far down below. It is 
pleasant to get away from the gas and the 
gabble, and the Guards’ Waltz, and all the 
rest of it, and sit quietly in the fresh night 
air, and think it all over. Red light, blue 
light, green light, lamps, rockets, appland- 
ing audience, all the whole theatrical abo- 
mination vanishes away, and the grand 
old waterfall stands out once more pure 
and solemn in the fading evening light. 
Its distant thunder lulls me to sleep, as I 
scramble guiltily, at I don’t know what 
o’clock, into the very reproachfully cosy 
little bed, and all night long I am standing 
upon that quivering bridge with the white 
foam flashing and leaping round me, and 
a slow voice saying what—after all, when 
one comes to think, it has no business to 


ay: 
“ Giddy—Dolly ?” 








THE SPRAY OF SEAWEED. 


NEsTLED below the hollow bank, 

In the rugged northern land, 

Where the breakers leap and the wild winds 
swee 

Over the Tene grey sand; 

Where the great tides’ ceaseless ebb and flow 

Leave curving lines of foam, 

Amid rush and sedge, on a rocky ledge, 

The fisherman made his home. 


For ever through blaze of noonday, 

Through midnight’s solemn sleep, 

Through morn’s soft ray, and gloaming grey, 
Thrilled the music of the deep ; 

And the foam flakes flew on the breezes, 
And rested, where sparse and thin, 

The s shook in the sheltered nook, 

As the flood-tide thundered in. 


She stands in the lowly doorway, 

The girl with the wild blue eyes, 

The floating hair, and the startled air, 
And the blush that deepens and flies, 
Whenever a sudden footstep 

Treads the path o’er the turfy down, 

Or the bells peal out, or a laugh or a shout 
Rings up from the little town. 


She goes not with the red-cloaked girls 

To the pier at evening tide, 

Nor lingers to watch for the herring catch, 

On the staithes at the harbour side ; 

Nor wanders among the sand hills, 

Where the sea-pinks creep and cling, 

Nor to lanes where they know the violets blow, 
And the merry blue-bells ring. 


But ever she keeps her vigil 

By her father’s lonely cot, 

With a listening ear—what would it hear ? 
Fixed eyes—that strain for, what ? 
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And always the frail, soft fingers 
Toy with a strange love-token ; 

A seaweed spray from the rocky bay, 
Its trails all dried and broken. 


They talk sometimes in whispers, 

Among the fisher-folk, 

Of a stranger who came with a foreign name, 
To win a heart he broke ; 

And one would tell he watched them, 

On the sands-reach by the heath, 

And saw him twist, round the curls he kissed, 
The sea-bloom’s coral wreath. 


Fast fled that golden summer. 

Oh, many a lonely year, 

Through change and loss, through care and cross, 
Has the pale girl wasted here, 

For him who wooed, and won, and went, 

Fair promise on his tongue ; 

Nor ever returned to the faith he spurned, 

To the heart his falsehood wrung. 


Yet still she keeps the seaweed, 

That as his pledge he gave, 

That happy night, in the soft rose light, 
At the margin of the wave ; 

And ever she waits and watches, 

For him who will never more 

Trace the winding road, too often trode, 
To the cottage on the shore. 


And the few life leaves to love her, 

No longer strive to win, 

The wildered brain, from the sweet, dull pain, 
It so long has wandered in; 

Better they think to let her keep 

Her poor dim dream of trust, 

Till at last at rest, she bears on her breast, 
The seaweed and the dust. 








ISLINGTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Ir I wanted to convert the intelligent 
foreigner from his fixed idea that English- 
men are always mournful in their pleasure, 
I would take him for a week or ten days 
to Margate, during the months of July, 
August, and the first half of September. 
He would there and then see some thou- 
sands of middle-class Britons, who are 
taking their annual holiday, and laying ina 
stock of health that will have to last them 
for the next eleven months. And he would 
note, as I have noted, that there is amongst 
these very people as much merriment, 
wit, and humour, and as great an absence 
of all kinds of vulgarity, or of what might 
offend or annoy others, as in any town 
on the continent of Europe—at least, in 
any city that I have ever visited, and there 
are very few where I have not been. 

Margate, however, must be divided into 
the natives thereof and the visitors. In 
money matters I praise not the former. 
To repeat a very stale joke, they ought all 


to enlist in the cavalry, for they know so 


well how tocharge. And yet, on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that to 
them the season—the hot weather, that 
drives away people from London and sends 





them to the seaside—is simply their harvest- 
time; just as the vintage is to the peasants 
in the south of France, or the herring 
season to the fishermen of Orkney and 
Shetland. It is only in these months of 
July, August, and September that the 
Margate people can, save in exceptional 
cases, hope to make money by letting their 
apartments. And this they do with what 
business men call “‘a considerable margin 
for profit.” Thus a house, with rates and 
taxes, costs in the year, let us say, sixty 
pounds; and a very fair habitation can be 
hired for that amount. The season lasts 
about fourteen weeks. During each of these 
weeks the apartments or the house will 
let easily at an average of fourteen pounds 
a week, making, with a little judicious 
charging for “ breakages,” about two hun- 
dred pounds. Deduct from this a small 
amount for the wear and tear of furniture 
—furniture which has been worn and torn 
for years and years, and which is rarely, if 
ever, renewed—and it will be found that 
the balance on the right side of the ledger 
must be something comfortable ; something 
that can only be written in three figures. 

But it is not so much in house rent as 
in other matters that the native of Margate 
finds he can make matters pleasant for 
himself. An example of this happened to 
a friend of mine the other day. He 
brought his wife, children, and nurse, 
together with the luggage of the party, 
from Bayswater to the Charing Cross 
station in a couple of “ four-wheelers.” 
The fare, boxes and all, was three shillings 
for each cab, or six shillings in all—the 
distance they had come being over three 
miles. When the party arrived at Margate, 
the porter who took the boxes on a barrow 
a distance of less than a hundred yards, 
demanded for his trouble the same sum 
—viz. six shillings—that the two cabs had 
charged for coming more than three miles. 
This is a kind of extortion which the 
authorities ought to put downat once; all 
the more so as the porters who take the 
passengers’ luggage to and from the rail- 
ways are one and all licensed, and must 
bear a ticket or badge with their respec- 
tive numbers. But this system of over- 
charging does not exist in the Margate 
shops, in which the articles for sale are 
quite as good as in London, and prices not 
a bit higher than in the metropolis. 

The time to see Margate, in what the 
inhabitants deem perfection, is on the 
arrival of a cheap excursion train. There 
are two lines to the town: the South 
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Eastern, and the London, Chatham, and 
Dover. Three times a week, during the 
season, will each of these lines bring in 
some two or three thousand visitors in the 
course of the day. It is calculated that, 
tak‘ng one with another, the excursionists 
do not spend less than ten shillings apiece 
during their brief sojourn in the place ; so 
that the town is certainly none the poorer 
for their advent. The greater part of 
these are small tradesmen, mechanics, and 
others from London and itssuburbs. They 
come down for the sake of enjoying them- 
selves, and they do so to their heart’s 
content during the few hours they are 
at the seaside. They leave town about 
seven A.M., by ten A.M. are in Margate, and 
remain there until six P.M.; thus getting 
seventy miles of railway, and as many 
back, with eight hours at the seaside, for 
five shillings—which is the cost of a third- 
class railway ticket. There are many men, 
now not more than middle-aged, who re- 
collect when the shortest time by which 
anyone could reach Margate from town 
was twelve hours, and the minimum cost 
of the journey outside a stage-coach was 
twenty-six shillings. 

Margate has a great advantage over 
nearly every other sea- bathing place within 
easy reach of London, and one that is of 
peculiar good to those who have only time 
to remain a short time there. It is in no 
way closed from the sea. Every part of 
the town is open to the sea-breeze, and is 
more or less close to the beach and the 
sands. The excursionists delight in these. 
The moment they are out of the railway 
station, no matter whether they arrive by 
the South Eastern or the London, Chatham, 
and Dover line, they are in full view of the 
sea, and in full enjoyment of the sea-breeze 
—the latter being said to be more bracing 
than at any other seaside place within 
treble the distance from London. On the 
arrival of a cheap excursionist train, those 
who come by it have their attention very 
much divided between the sea view and 
where to go to get something to eat. Like 
true Britons, they are careful of the inner 
man, and don’t like to feel hungry. Cheap 
and good eating-houses are plentiful, where 
“ hot fried soles,” with tea, or coffee, and 
bread and butter, are the chief articles to 
be had in the way of food. No sooner 
are the excursionists refreshed than they 
betake themselves to the sands, and pick 
up seaweed, small crabs, or what not. But 
this occupation they very soon abandon 
for that of paddling, with bare feet and 





legs, in the sea. The supreme delight 
with which working-men, and their wives 
and children, walk nearly up to their knees 
in salt water; and the length of time 
which they thus remain taking what the 
French call bains de pieds, must be seen 
to be understood. Some few of them 
expend sixpence a piece, and go out in the 
bathing-machines for a regular header in 
the sea; but these are the exceptions—at 
any rate, amongst the excursionists who 
merely come down for the day. A hearty 
meal on arrival, consisting of bread and 
butter, shrimps, fried fish, and tea; some 
three or four hours spent in walking bare- 
foot on the wet sands, and in the salt 
water; another repast similar to the first, 
a glass of something “hot with,” a pipe, 
and then back to the railway station, form 
the chief amusements for the million who 
only come for the day to Islington-super- 
Mare. I have heard a great deal that is 
said, and have read a great deal that is 
written, concerning the drunkenness of 
those who take part in these excursions ; 
but I cannot say that, beyond here and 
there a very exceptional case, I have ever 
witnessed anything of the kind. The 
excursionists go to the seaside to enjoy 
themselves after their own fashion, and 
they do so. Can those who frequent Hur- 
lingham or the Orleans Club say more? 
They may be occasionally a little rough in 
their language, but they mean no harm; 
and the railway officiais all bear testimony 
to the order and regularity they observe 
on the trip, both to and from their destina- 
tion. An attempt has lately been made 
to put down excursion-trains on Sundays, 
but, as the chairman of the London and 
Brighton Railway said at a recent meeting 
of the latter company, there is a demand 
for this mode of allowing the less opulent 
classes to escape for a few hours from the 
wear and tear of town life, and public 
opinion is decidedly in favour of keeping 
up the institution. The man who would 
publicly advocate the abolition of Sunday 
excursionist trains to Islington - super- 
Mare would fare badly in that favourite 
bathing-place. 

Has it never struck the reader how much 
more early, in their morning hours, on 
Sundays particularly, our neighboursacross 
the Channel are than ourselves? Even in 
the far north of France, at Boulogne, or 
Calais, or Dieppe, servants, working-people, 
and not a few of the shopkeepers, are to 
be seen coming from early mass at six or 
seven A.M. They have in all probability 
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been up and about since five a.m., and by 
eight o'clock have got over the preliminary 
household cares of the day. Not so in Eng- 
land. No matter to what religious denomi- 
nation we belong, part of our devotions on 
the first day of the week seems to consist in 
remaining in bed to as late an hour as pos- 
sible. Islington-super-Mare is no exception 
to this rule. The fine summer mornings 
are three or four hours old, before there is 
a sign of life in the streets, a soul to be 
seen on the sands, or the long line of 
houses that face the sea. Neither cab, fly, 
nor any kind of conveyance, can be hired 
before ten A.M.; and itis only half an hour 
later, when the church-bells begin to 
toll, that carriages can be had for hire, 
even in the neighbourhood of the railway 
stations. After that hour the day is de- 
voted to pleasure on the part of the visitors, 
and to business—real, hard, money-making 
business—on the part of the natives. The 
former seem to come, one and all, with the 
determination of spending as much money 
as they have about them; the latter hold 
as part of their creed to get as much out of 
those who come to visit the place as they 
possibly can. 

The influx of excursionists into Islington- 
super-Mare on Sunday must be seen to be 
believed. From about half-past ten to 
two P.M., cheap trains, each one convey- 
ing from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
persons, arrive every half-hour or so by 
each ci the lines. It is then that 
Margate is in its glory. The natives of 
the place look on with unfeigned delight 
as the railway passengers come trooping 
in scores and hundreds from the two 
stations. They know that each one of 
this multitude is safe to leave behind him 
or her from five to fifteen shillings, and 
that Islington-super-Mare will be all the 
richer before night-time by that amount. 
To do the excursionists justice, it is by no 
means the public-houses that are the chief 
gainers by their invasion of the town. 
They drink comparatively little, and what 
they mostly indulge in is the noted strong 
ales which are brewed at different places 
in the Isle of Thanet. As for drunken- 
ness, from what I have seen of these 
excursion-trains and their occupants, I 
don’t think that more than one in every 
four or five hundred of the latter are to be 
found the worse for liquor after the day is 
over, and the train starts on its return 
trip. But then I am, as I believe from 
personal experience, an avowed unbeliever 
that the crime of drunkenness is so uni- 





versal amongst the working-classes, as 
some busybodies would have us believe. 
Islington-super-Mare has its places of 
amusements, all of which find great favour 
with the excursionists, but all of which 
are closed on the Sunday. There is “ The 
Hall-by-the-Sea,” with its “Italian garden,” 
its very fine collection of lions, tigers, 
bears, panthers, &c. &c., its concert from 
three to five p.m., and from eight to nine 
P.M., after which there is dancing for a 
couple of hours. To say that the latter 
amusement is not occasionally a little 
“lond,” and apt to become somewhat 
demonstrative, would not be true. But, 
at the worst, it is not equal to what weall 
go, or in our younger days have gone, to 
see at Mabille, and elsewhere in Paris. I 
don’t think that the Can-can, even in its 
mildest form, would be tolerated for an 
instant in The Hall-by-the-Sea. And as 
regards the concert, the refreshment de- 
partment, and all that concerns the com- 
pany in general, the recently-assembled 
prelates at Lambeth Palace could not be 
in every possible manner more decorous. 
Here too I have looked in vain for that 
all-prevalent drunkenness which I am told 
is s0 common, so universal, amongst our 
industrial classes. Now and again— 
perhaps, one single instance in a month— 
some individual takes more strong liquor 
than is good for him. He talks more and 
more loudly than he ought, chaffs his ac- 
quaintances with more force than delicacy, 
and generally ends by being forcibly ejected 
from the hall. But beyond this he gives 
no trouble, and often, when spoken to of 
his offence, promises: amendment, and be- 
haves well for the rest of the evening. 
Besides The Hall-by-the-Sea, there are 
in Margate the Assembly Rooms, where, 
every night during the season, there is a 
concert from eight to nine P.m., and dancing 
from nine to ten P.M. The entrepreneur 
of this establishment is a gentleman well 
known in London as the lessee of the Can- 
terbury. The Assembly Rooms at Margate 
are frequented by the wealthiest class of 
the visitors, and by many of the residents. 
Nothing could be managed in better taste 
than the concert, or nothing could be more 
decorous every way than thedancing. As 
a rule, people who go there generally make 
up parties of their own, and dance together 
during the evening. I have never seen, or 
never heard of, the slightest vulgarity, 
rioting, or rowdyness being so much as 
attempted in these Assembly Rooms. 
There is also a very good and very 
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well-attended theatre in Islington-super- 
Mare, where, from time to time during the 
season, some London or other company 
takes up its headquarters for a week or a 
fortnight. During the sea-bathing season 
there is a representation of some sort every 
night, except Sunday; and those who 
attend the representations are, with hardly 
an exception, really well-behaved. 

So much for the good side of Islington- 
super-Mare. That the place has its draw- 
backs, is merely confessing it has been built 
and is inhabited by human beings. The 
chief evil of the town is the difficulty of 
obtaining lodgings at anything but ruinous 
prices. During July, August, and Sep- 
tember, a small parlour on the ground-floor, 
with a smaller bedroom behind, is not to be 
had under three guineas a week. If more 
bedrooms are wanted, the price demanded 
will be not less than half-a-guinea for each 
single, and a guinea for each double- 
bedded chamber. The consequence is, that 
no one now remains longer than they abso- 
lutely require for the sake of health. A very 
few years ago, apartments were rarely 
taken for a shorter period than a month or 
six weeks. But now the average for which 
they are hired is a fortnight, and very 
often onlya week. The natives themselves 
admit that this is owing to the exorbitant 
prices demanded by lodging-house keepers ; 
who drive away people from the place 
instead of encouraging them to come. Of 
the bracing qualities of the climate, and 
the salubrity of the situation of Islington- 
super-Mare, there can be nodoubt. From 
the North Foreland, round by Margate, 
Westgate-on-Sea, to Birchington, is said 
by medical men to be the most healthy 
part of the coast of England; and no one 
can have seen much of these parts without 
being struck by the wonderful manner in 
which sick people recover their strength 
and vigour in a very short time. But of 
what use are these advantages to even 
those who are moderately well off, when 
they have to pay for badly-furnished, 
small, poky rooms, a rent nearly equiva- 
lent to that of a first-rate house in South 
Kensington or Bayswater? However, 
every evil brings, sooner or Jater, its own 
remedy. The lodging-bouse keepers of 
Islington-super-Mare are gradually be- 
coming aware of the fact that, not only is 
the full season of their town becoming 
every year shorter and shorter, but that a 
very serious rival is springing up close by 
them ; and that in all probability Westgate- 
on-Sea—a newly-built collection of well-to- 


do houses some two miles off—will ere 
long absorb all the best people that have 
hitherto been in the habit of coming to 
Margate. 

There is, at Islington-super-Mare, one 
peculiarity in praise of which, in my 
humble opinion, too much can hardly 
be said. I refer to the total absence of 
those wretched attempts at “ gentility,” 
and those odious pretensions of everybody 
trying to be something higher in the social 
scale than they really are, which are so 
prevalent at almost every other watering- 
place in the kingdom. In this respect 
Margate is, in the best sense of the word, 
a republic. Everyone does what he or 
she likes; and does it in the manner that 
suits best their respective tastes and 
pockets. If Mrs. de Smythe took up her 
abode in the place for the season, and 
brought with her a London coachman, two 
footmen, a pair of six hundred pound horses, 
and a carriage to match, she would not be 
one iota more thought of, or more respected, 
than her more humble neighbour, Mrs. 
Smith, who has no servant, except a nurse 
for her three noisy young children; who, 
when she wants a conveyance, is quite 
content to have a one-horse fly at three 
shillings the hour, and who does her own 
marketing every morning. No, the snob- 
bishness of “gentility” has not yet found its 
way to Islington-super-Mare; and for the 
sake of those who go there, whether for 
amusement or for health, long may that 
evil be kept out of the place. So far as 
my experience goes, I would, if I warted 
to show off horses or carriage, or generally 
pass for an aristocratic personage who did 
not like the seaside, but not being in good 
health, came to a sea-bathing place, instead 
of going to my shooting-box in the High- 
lands, or my estate in the shires—in short, 
if I wanted to do a little in the De Smythe 
line, I would go to Brighton, Folkestone, 
or even Ramsgate. But if I were solely in 
search of sea air, and had only a limited 
time in which I could absent myself from 
my work, I would certainly select Islington- 
super-Mare. 
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THE subject of education, beyond any 
other, is the great social subject of our own 
days. We hear a great deal of common 
primary education, and our Legislature, 
after tardy years of talk, bas taken the 
decisive step of making education com- 
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pulsory on all. Many of us have also 
heard a great deal said on the subject of 
university education. The English uni- 
versities, whatever may have been their 
defects and shortcomings, have always been 
able to give a very thorough education ; 
an education which is generally accepted 
in society as complete in its way, which 
has a social stamp belonging to it, and has 
also high distinctions and rewards, pecu- 
niary and otherwise. We believe that it 
will be a great object to connect primary 
education with university education. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, by their local exami- 
nations, have raised the standard of educa- 
tion throughout the country, and have 
given a positive stamp and value to educa- 
tional attainments. What is wanted is, 
that there should be a system which should 
throw open the universities to the very 
poorest students who should show the 
necessary intellectual ability. The best 
children of the common primary schools 
should be engrafted into the endowed 
schools, and in due course of time be 
transferred from the endowed schools to 
the universities. The large and increasing 
revenues of the universities and colleges 
ought to be employed with a view to the 
general improvement and development of 
education throughout the country, and this 
will ultimately be the common goal of our 
system of national education, and also of 
university education. 

But now let us take the case of an 
industrious, frugal, reading young fellow, 
who has made up his mind that it will 
be for his interest in every way to pass 
through Oxford or Cambridge. He has 
a good character, and has amassed a certain 
amount of knowledge. We will not sup- 
pose that he isa brilliant scholar, for, in 
that case, he would have been at an expen- 
sive school, and have received all the costly 
tuition necessary. We are not sure that 
he does so very wisely in determining to 
go to the university. Industry, knowledge, 
and character, find their market every- 
where, and men endowed with these will 
make their way without the advantages, 
and in some cases, the disadvantages of a 
university. But our typical young man has 
made up his mind that, after all, he should 
like to be a university man. He thinks 
of the honours he may win, the connec- 
tions he may form, the easy passport to the 
future profession which he may obtain; 
he is not unmindful of the libraries and 
chapels, the famous professors, the social 
advantages, the immemorial haunts belong- 





ing to these venerable seats of learning, 
and he finally makes up his mind that it 
will be for his happiness and usefulness to 
spend the necessary time at the university 
and take a degree. We proceed to point 
out for him, and for the use of many 
a paterfamilias, the best, cheapest, and 
quickest way of doing so. We should 
say, however, that the present is somewhat 
of a transitional period. It is not too 
much to hope that, in course of time, our 
educational system will be so perfected, 
that the want of means will be no barrier 
to a deserving industrious youth obtaining 
the advantages of a university course. Not 
many years ago it was not at all impos- 
sible for such a youth to pass through the 
university, and even for less than nothing. 
This is still sometimes the case, but hardly 
to the same extent as formerly. A boy 
would get an exhibition, perhaps a close 
exhibition, from a school which would send 
him to college, and at college he might get 
another exhibition or scholarship. When 
he came to balance accounts, to pay the 
bills due to the college, and to receive his 
dues from school and college, it might 
very probably happen—we have known 
various instances—in which the balance 
was in his favour. This pleasing experience 
now only falls to the lot of a gifted few, 
and not to the average “ poor scholar,” on 
whose behalf other arrangements are now 
being extensively made. 

It has so unfortunately happened, that 
the whole tendency of modern university 
education has been in an adverse direction 
to the interests of the poor student, and 
therefore everything that can be done on 
his behalf has an increased value and 
importance. There were formerly many 
schools where boys received a sound edu- 
cation at an almost nominal expense. To 
these schools, exhibitions to the universities 
were frequently attached. In the colleges 
themselves, close scholarships and close 
fellowships were frequently assigned to a 
particular locality. To lucky boys this 
system was extremely convenient. In 
many cases, a boy’s fortune was made as 
soon as he was upon the foundation. Thus, 
the lucky boy from Winchester was soon 
a scholar of New College, and then a Fellow 
of New College; a boy from Merchant 
Taylors’ was a scholar of St. John’s, and 
a Fellow of St. John’s, at Oxford. At 
Cambridge, the successful Eton boy, with- 
out any university examinations, was 
speedily converted into a Feliow of King’s. 
The tendency now is to sweep away the 
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close system entirely, and to throw open all 
the good things to all comers by open com- 
petition. This is no doubt right in the 
main, but it is accompanied by disad- 
vantages which require modification and 
careful watching. The poor manis heavily 
handicapped against wealthy competitors. 
He has often received a second-rate educa- 
tion, where his rich competitor has received 
a first-rate one. He is liable, when a boy, 
to be defeated for a foundation scholar- 
ship at a public school by a lad of wealthy 
parentage, and to be defeated over again 
at the university by a similar opponent for 
a college scholarship. These endowments 
were intended by their founders for the 
special behoof of poor scholars. They have 
now become pecuniary rewards for the 
young scholars who have passed the best 
examinations. They are a badge of acade- 
mical distinction. Even to rich men they 
present an emolument not to be despised. 
Many a man has been helped to great emi- 
nence by endowments attached to particular 
localities. Thus the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury came to Oxford on the 
Glasgow Snell foundation, and the present 
Archbishop of York from a provincial 
foundation in the north. The chances of 
many such men are now gone. Many pro- 
fessional men find the doors closed to their 
children, which were open to themselves, 
and which led to paths of competence and 
distinction. It is a hardship on poor 
scholars, that richer and better scholars 
should bear awsy the prizes intended for 
them ; although the logical retort is com- 
plete, that the best men should bear away 
the prizes, whether rich or poor. Still, it 
happens now and then that the considera- 
tion which we have mentioned has great 
effect on some minds. The other day we 
heard of the case of an undergraduate who 
had won a lucrative scholarship. His father, 
a wealthy man, insisted that he should 
resign it. The father said that his son had 
shown scholarship by winning it, and he 
should now show unselfishness in declin- 
ing funds never intended for him. In the 
case of the clever impecunious student, he 
may be trusted to win prizes, exhibitions, 
scholarships; he may get in addition a 
sizarship at Cambridge, or its equivalent. 
But all students are not clever; in open 
competition very few can be successful ; 
and as, in the case of a school, it is not the 
turning out of some exceptionally clever 
boys which is to be desired, but a high 
general average, so in the case of the 
university it is not so much to be aimed 





at that a few clever poor men should 
succeed, as that the university course 
should be open to all young men of 
character and industry who desire to pass 
through it. 

The University of Oxford, to its great 
credit, inaugurated in 1868 a system of 
unattached students, which promotes cheap 
university education and expressly takes 
care of the interests of poor men. Per- 
sons are now permitted to become students 
and members of the university without 
being attached to any college or hall. 
Such persons, the official language tells us, 
keep their statutable residence in houses 
or lodgings in the town, with the same 
rights of profiting by professors’ lectures, 
of competing for university prizes, of 
obtaining distinctions in the public exami- 
nations, and of being admitted to degrees 
and to all the consequent privileges, as are 
enjoyed by other students. Their care is 
committed to a special board, two of whom 
are styled censors, who “look after their 
conduct and studies.” The University of 
Cambridge followed in the track of Oxford, 
but the system at Cambridge has hardly 
attained to the same development. Cam- 
bridge had not reached a hundred students 
when Oxford had more than three hundred. 
In the Easter Term of the present year 
(1878) the number of unattached students 
was about three hundred and eighteen, 
exhibiting a larger number than can be 
adduced by any individual college. The 
academical expenses of these students do 
not exceed fifty pounds a year. Now 
here is one of the most remarkable facts 
of modern university life. Of course this 
estimate does not include clothes, travelling, 
and the luxuries of life, either on a cres- 
cendo or diminuendo scale; but it gives 
board, lodging, tuition, for about one-third 
of the price that would have once been 
necessary. Not only have many young 
men, who in the natural course of things 
would have had no chance of getting 
through college, passed through the uni- 
versity, but nearly two hundred have 
migrated from college or hall, to take their 
place among the growing ranks of the 
unattached. A still larger number of 
young men have given up the more ex- 
pensive college, to take advantage of the 
cheapness of the unattached system. 

We will now trace the way in which the 
system works. The student must take 
lodgings according to the system, and 
with the sanction of the delegacy for 
unattached students. There is a clear, 
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businesslike form of agreement, on stamped 
paper, which is signed by both parties, 
and preserved in the Clarendon Buildings, 
which form the head offices of the Society. 
In the same Clarendon Buildings a lending 
library is established for the use of the 
unattached. It would be well if all land- 
lords and tenants used the same succinct 
business documents to prevent mistakes 
and unpleasantness. Although the students 
reside in lodgings, and not in college, there 
is the same careful system of collegiate 
supervision that is maintained in the 
college. All the young men have to be in, 
as a rule, by eleven at night. If later 
than eleven, they are fined half-a-sovereign. 
If they go still farther beyond bounds, 
they would find their names removed from 
the books. The initial fees are ludicrously 
small. The caution-money is only two 
pounds—in the colleges it is thirty pounds 
—and the fee for entering the name on 
the books of the delegacy is two pounds 
ten shillings. For each quarter of the 
first three years that his name is on the 
books, the fee is seventeen shillings and 
sixpence; and for any subsequent quarter, 
the fee is the ridiculously low sum of 
half-a-crown. The former is the estimate 
for a year’s expenses, and if the average 
had been taken from the thriftiest of 
the students it would have been lower: 
Board and lodging for three terms at one 
pound eight shillings and sixpence, thirty- 
four pounds four shillings; university 
dues, four pounds ten shillings; examina- 
tion fees, one pound ten shillings; tuition 
expenses, about ten guineas—total, fifty 
pounds fourteen shillings. Now it cannot 
be too widely known, in these hard days of 
heightened prices and diminished incomes, 
that whereas the average expenses at the 
universities used to be from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred pounds a year, it 
is now possible to do it for fifty pounds a 
year. 

We have made diligent enquiry, and do 
not find that the young men suffer socially 
in their intercourse with other university 
men, from their confession of limited 
means. On the contrary, they must im- 
part a useful fibre to university life by 
reviving the well-nigh lost tradition of 
“poor living and high thinking.” The 
students seem to be treated with peculiar 
kindness and generosity in the university. 
For instance, a well-known professor, who 
was lately proposed as member of parlia- 
ment for the University of Oxford, offers 
to give gratuitous advice and helpto all can- 
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didates for university honours. 





The His- 
tory Lectures at Christ Church are open to 
them free of charge. They are allowed to 
join the Honour Lectures at Balliol Col- 
lege without any charge. All the usual 
advantages in libraries and museums are 
thrown open to them. In addition, one of 
the London companies has established some 
lucrative exhibitions, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, to be competed for by un- 
attached students. Other august civic 
bodies might profitably dispose of some of 
their superfluous wealth this way. We 
should say that, at Cambridge also, several 
of the colleges allow these students to 
attend their lectures on payment of very 
moderate fees, and in some cases, with- 
out fees. At Cambridge, the estimate 
of expenses is a few shillings lower 
than at Oxford. University expenses have 
been cheapened in a way which will be 
equally wonderful and gratifying to those 
who are only acquainted with the old 
system. 

Keble College has lately obtained a great 
deal of deserved recognition and success. 
It is a college which has especially served 
the cause of cheap education. In the 
Charter of Incorporation it is set forth, 
that “this college is founded and insti- 
tuted with the special object and intent 
of providing persons desirous of an acade- 
mical education, and willing to live econo- 
mically, with a college wherein sober living 
and high culture may be combined with 
Christian training, based upon the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England.” Great 
alterations were made in this college from 
the previous system, all greatly to the 
advantage of the poor scholar. The 
caution-money, which used to be twenty- 
seven pounds, a very hard pull for a poor 
student, is abolished. The student is not 
obliged to buy the furniture, which often 
was of a kind greatly knocked about 
and depreciated, and charged for pretty 
well at first price, but can rent fur- 
nished rooms direct from the college. All 
have their meals in hall, whereas at other 
colleges the men only dine in hall. The 
college charges are hardly lower than any 
other, but the indirect savings are con- 
siderable. By having their meals in the 
common rooms, a considerable check is 
given to the old custom of running up 
heavy bills at the tradesmen’s shops. 
Several other colleges have adopted various 
methods of lightening expenditure, among 
which we may especially mention Balliol 
College, and the revived foundation of 
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Hertford College. In fact, by a curious 
topsy-turvy process, many methods are 
now employed for saving the pockets of 
the men, or rather their parents and 
guardians, instead as heretofore of lighten- 
ing them. | In fact, before long a man will 
cease to order a large supply of wine- 
glasses as part of his necessary college 
furniture, or to look upon large wine- 
parties as a necessary expenditure. Also 
when he gives a breakfast or a luncheon 
party, the future undergraduate may not 
think it necessary to order four times 
more food than anyone can eat, nor 
‘ allow the untouched joints and poultry to 
be confiscated by the scout, instead of 
reserving what he requires for his own use 
and benefit. 

Another way of checking expenditure 
is in the matter of tuition, in which the 
conscience of the university authorities has 
considerably brightened up‘ within late 
years. The college tutor was always in 
the habit of giving lectures and forming 
classes, but for the undergraduate who had 
@ brilliant prospect of high honours, or for 
the undergraduate of another kind who 
had dismal chances of being plucked, the 
college tuition did not suffice. It became 
necessary to resort to private tuition to 
supplement the college tuition. The ex- 
pense of private tutors is very heavy, 
and it seems hard that the undergraduates 
should have to pay for tuition twice 
over. We knew a tutor at Oxford, who, 
not thinking that he was able to do full 
justice to a clever undergraduate, paid 
all the expenses of a private “coach” for 
him. The story is told of a clever 
Oxford undergraduate, that he told the 
dons he was sorry to leave their college 
for another, but really their lectures 
were by no means up to the mark. The 
different colleges have now adopted a 
plan of combination in their lectures, 
which economises their teaching power, 
saves time and expense, and on the whole 
gives-a higher order of instruction. Diffe- 
rent colleges co-operate for the purposes 
of tuition. Thus the members of three or 
four colleges will have the advantage of 
attending the lectures of some eminent 
tutor, whose services under the old system 
would have been exclusively limited to 
members of his own college. The different 
colleges reciprocate the arrangement. A 
high order of tuition is given, which goes 
far to enable men to dispense with private 
tutors, and with a considerable saving to 
all concerned. In t'iis, as in other respects, 





co-operation rather than competition is 
the true law in life. 

In other respects, the cheapening process 
is to be favourably noted in our university 
towns. For instance, if a university man 
squired some ladies over the Oxford sights, 
it would be desirable for him to fill his 
purse with silver, and by the time of his 
return the purse would be empty. There 
is now a very moderate fixed charge for 
visiting each university edifice. The trade 
and town of Oxford have so greatly in- 
creased, that the university custom is 
hardly the most important in the town, 
and the tradesmen find it more to their 
interest to have a safe moderate trade, 
than to maintain the long credits and long 
profits of the old system. 

Another remarkable development of 
cheap university education is to be found 
at Cambridge, in the new institution of 
Cavendish College. The scheme is at pre- 
sent in an early stage, but it appears pro- 
bable that it will assume large dimensions. 
The college takes its name from the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and the President 
of Cavendish College. The institution 
does not possess a royal charter, and will 
never exactly rank among the ancient 
foundations. It presents the singular 
anomaly of being the property of a County 
College Association, Limited. A London 
committee works in concert with the Cam- 
bridge authorities. Yet in several points 
of view the new institution reverts to the 
most ancient lines of the university. In 
former times, students went up to the 
universities at a much earlier age than is 
at present the case, and in the Scdttish 
universities there are hundreds of lads of 
thirteen or fourteen. The aim of Caven- 
dish College is to give a university educa- 
tion that shall commence at an earlier age 
than ordinary, and with an economy of 
time and cost. The Cavendish College } 
students will leave the university at the 
age of nineteen, a time when very many 
students first enter it. The aim is to 
supply a modern want. “ In the opinion of 
the London committee, this college will 
especially commend itself to parents and 
others connected with commercial or pro- 
fessional pursuits, as their sons or friends 
must for the most part enter upon the 
practical business of life at the age of 
nineteen, or very soon after. The college 
invites them to spend the three previous 
years at Cambridge under the best instruc- 
tion and suitable discipline, and then to 
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aim at the degree of B.A., which, as a 
certificate of a completed education, is 
recognised everywhere.” 

The new Cavendish College is situated 
about half a mile out of the town of Cam- 
bridge, on the Hills Road. There will be 
accommodation for about three hundred 
students, with a corresponding staff of 
tutors; there are atthe present time about 
one hundred members. Since the new 
college has no Charter of Incorporation, 
the members must matriculate formally as 
non-collegiate students. To all intents 
and purposes, however, Cavendish College 
will constitute a distinct college, with some 
interesting and important variations. As 
those undergraduates are younger than 
others, a somewhat stricter discipline 
is maintained. This college will have 
four terms instead of three, and each 
term will consist of nine weeks instead 
of eight. The fourth term is not a 


university term, and by carving this 
summer term out of the long vacation, 
Cavendish College rather resembles a public 
school than a college of the university. 
Nevertheless, it has always been the habit 
for Cambridge undergraduates to spend a 
large proportion of the long vacation at 


Cambridge studying under private tutors. 
Curiously enough, this custom never took 
any root at Oxford, where to reside during 
the long vacation would be considered 
extremely irregular, and an almost un- 
heard-ot innovation. The college reverts 
to that primitive simplicity of life which 
characterised it in the university days, 
when mere boys crowded to it. Each 
student has only a single room, to serve at 
once for bedroom and study. Two rooms 
and a pantry are the ordinary allowance of 
an undergraduate, but at Oxford many of 
them have three good rooms. A certain 
number of common rooms are provided 
for social intercourse and recreation. In 
the third year of residence, the student 
has two rooms. Grounds for cricket and 
lawn-tennis have been laid down; a bicycle 
and running path has been added, and 
there is a college boat-club. The religious 
difficulty has been met in a healthy way; 
there are prayers night and morning, but 
the system is unsectarian. The college 
offers tuition, university fees, and board 
for four terms instead of three, including 
thirty-five weeks altogether, for eighty- 
four pounds per annum. The warden has 
lately issued a memorandum in which he 
says: “To correct misapprehension, it is 
necessary to state that the students of 





this college are bona-fide members of the 
university, wear academical dress, and 
obtain the university degrees by the usual 
course of residence and examination, but 
at an economy both of time and cost.” 

It will be seen by this rapid survey, 
what radical changes have taken place in 
the universities within recent years, espe- 
cially in what we may call the spending 
department. Efforts are incessantly being 
made to render these institutions truly 
national, and these efforts happily coincide 
with the same, when the network of 
primary education has overspread the land. 
It is to be hoped that, for more gifted 
scholars, primary education and university 
education will be connected by easy and 
natural gradations. It will be observed 
how the process of cheapening is carried 
out in nearly every direction. For ordi- 
nary undergraduates the great initial ex- 
penses of furnishing and caution-money, 
frequently not less than a hundred pounds, 
may be avoided; for all the ways and 
modes of living are becoming less expen- 
sive. Young men, however poor and 
humble, may compete for the rich money 
prizes and scholarships of the colleges and 
universities ; it might almost be said that 
the doors of some college hall or other are 
open day by day for examination purposes. 
In the case of some exceptional men, the 
education is so cheap that it really costs 
nothing, and in a fellowship and other 
prospective advantages, it opens up an 
avenue to competence and distinction. To 
those whose simple object is not the highest 
order of distinction, but to pass reputably 
through the university in the system of 
unattached students, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, every facility is afforded. 
Things are cheapened and cheapened, till 
the process of cheapening can be carried 
no farther. A young man could hardly 
live more cheaply in any town in the 
country; not much more so under his own 
father’s roof. Again, if it is thought de- 
sirable that a youth should have the 
advantages of a university education within 
a time which will enable him to settle down 
at nineteen to the practical business of life, 
in such an institution as Cavendish Col- 
lege, Cambridge, this great advantage is 
offered to him. We have reason to believe 
that the great facilities of university 
education, and the present comparative 
cheapness which has only been effected 
within recent years, are much less under- 
stood throughout the country than ought 
to be the case, and we shall be glad if the 
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present paper helps to popularise this im- 
portant subject. There is a tradition that, 
in the early days of Oxford, some thirty 
thousand students poured forth towards 
the portals of what was then considered 
the temple of all knowledge. That mighty 
stream is now spread over a wider surface 
through multiplied channels; but our uni- 
versities are doing wisely in endeavouring 
to renew the days of their youth, in re- 
verting to the old lines on which their 
greatness was built up, in supplying the 
modern wants of our own day, and in vin- 
dicating their places of honour and use- 
fulness in the van of our educational 
institutions. 





AN ISLAND PRINCESS. 
BY THEO. GIFT. 
A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VII. 


Summer had burnt out and faded, and 
winter had come; the Antarctic winter, 
with long months of hard frost and bitter 
cold and furious gales, whose violence 
would not even suffer the ice to form and 
solidify in the all but land-locked harbour; 
but broke it up and drove it in splintered, 
shivering flakes upon the pebbly beaches. 
Mountains and bog were white with snow, 
which, whirled into huge drifts, choked 
the narrow valleys and lay like a funeral- 
pall upon the ground, covering the skeleton 
of many a frozen heifer or starved horse 
for six long months of the year ; and then 
the sun had begun to shine out again in 
pale, fitful gleams, and patches of greenish- 
brown to show through their white cover- 
ing on steep hill-sides. A fresh, reviving 
breeze swept up the valleys, laden with 
spring, and breaking the frost before its 
breath. Once more the hills put on their 
colouring of brown and purple; little pale 
flowers began to blow on sunlit slopes; 
water- birds flapped and cackled and 
preened their burnished plumage of green 
and gold in distant meres; and solemn 
penguins came up out of the salt shelter 
of the waves, and waddled two and two 
along the beach in harsh-voiced consultation 
over the new year’s nests. Winter was 
gone with all its dreary concomitants, and 
once again summer’ resumed her brief, 
prized stay. All things were as they had 
been; only Keith Fenwick had not yet 
come back, and Jean was getting sorely 
hungered with waiting for him. 


He had written to her several times, at | 


the beginning; the first letters—think of 
that, you London young ladies, with your 





penny post and eight deliveries a day !— 
that Jean had ever received in her life; 
for you see she had been born in the 
island, and owing to her mother’s early 
death, and her father being a bad cor- 
respondent, their English relatives had 
not cared to write to a girl whom they 
had never seen, and of whom they knew 
nothing; so that those love-letters were a 


wonder and delight and treasure to the little . 


princess, so novel and precious that they 
almost made up for Keith’s absence. True, 
they were not very long, nor did they 
come very often; the small mail-schooner, 
which ran once a month between the 
islands and the River Plate, being fre- 
quently delayed by bad weather, waiting 
for passengers from Europe, or other con- 
tingencies ; but this only made their arrival 
more delightful; and as to their contents, 
Jean would have thought it the height of 
disloyalty to even feel that there was 
anything wanting in them. They were 
written by him, had touched his hand, 
and bore her name and the assurances of his 
love. What more could any girl desire ? 
The first heartbreak was the arrival of 
a mail with nothing from him. She was 
sure that he was ill, perhaps dying or 
dead; and her misery and suspense were 
all the greater for her having no one to 
confide them to. Her promise to Keith 
still kept their engagement a secret in her 
own bosom; and of late she had had less 
temptation to speak of it; for winter had 
brought her a great grief in the almost 
sudden death of the governor’s long-suf- 
fering and gentle wife; and in addition to 
Mr. Coniston’s increasing weakness for the 
bottle—a weakness which, owing perhaps 
to the new gravity of womanhood which 
had overshadowed Jean’s high spirits since 
her lover’s departure, and made her less 
thoughtless and childlike, was now pain- 
fully apparent to her—there was a rumour 
going about the settlement which hinted 
at a probable closer connection than friend- 
ship between the surveyor-general and an 
Irish governess, a young lady about Jean’s 
age, tall, fair, freckled, and not very lady- 
like, who had lately been imported for the 


, educational benefit of Mrs. Captain Magee’s 


five noisy, rosy-cheeked children. As a 
general rule, these rumours are generally 
peculiarly slow in reaching the ears of 
those most nearly concerned by them ; but 
the smallness of the settlement was in this 
case admirably adapted to the rapid dis- 
semination of gossip; and though Mr, 
Coniston said nothing on the subject to 
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her, Jean heard whispers which, in con- 
nection with her father’s frequent visits 
to the Magees, and urgent persuasions to 
herself to be attentive to Miss O'Reilly, 
made her anything but happy, and more 
than ever anxious for the comfort of her 
lover's letters. Her cheeks grew pale, and 
her eyes fevered bright, and the saucy 
joyousness faded altogether out of her 
smile as the weeks went by and grew 
from one into another while she waited, 
with that sickening of expectation which 
only women know, for the answer to 
the long, anxious, loving letter she had 
despatched to him after her first dis- 
appointment ; and when it came at last, 
though anyone else would have thought it 
cold and constrained, no such idea ever 
entered Jean’s head. It was his, he was 
alive and well; and for the rest how could 
she expect there to be much about herself, 
or his love for her, when he was evidently 
taken up with the serious illness of his 
elder brother, and expecting the news of 
the latter’s death and his own recall home 
by every mail? Jean cried tender tears 
to think of the trouble he was in, and 
kissed the letter, and hid it away in her 
warm young bosom; and then waited 
patiently for further tidings. 

They came; but not from her lover. 
The little middy she had been so friendly 
with wrote to her, and among other news 
mentioned that Fenwick had lost his 
brother and gone home on leave. “He 
told me to tell you so,” the boy went on. 
“Tt was so sudden that he had no time to 
write or say good-bye to any of his friends. 
Of course you know that he’s heir now to 
the title and property ; so we hardly expect 
to see him back with us again.” Jean 
smiled softly to herself. They might not 
expect him, but she did. Surely he would 
come with the summer, as he promised; 
and bring his father’s consent with him. 

And it was summer now, as I have said. 
An unusually cold summer, with tem- 
pestuous gales and deluges of rain sweeping 
down the narrow valleys, turning the low- 
lands into lakes and tiny mountain streams 
into swollen torrents. There was a report 
that the flagship would not come at all 
that year; and Jean had not had a line 
from her lover for many months—not 
since his brother’s death, in fact—and was 
growing thin and pale from long waiting 
and watching. But, all the same, there 
was no thought of reproach in her heart, 
nor any feeling of neglect. Of course he 
had written—not quite at first, perhaps, 
he must have had so much to occupy him, 











but later on, and the letter had gone astray. 
Letters often went astray ; and when people 
were so many, many thousand miles apart, 
how was it possible they should reach 
safely? Probably he was on his way out 
now; perhaps was at that moment on 
board the mail-schooner coming to her. 
He would not like to wait for the flagship 
if it were delayed; he would be too im- 
patient, and the admiral would be sure to 
give him longer leave, and Oh joy! 
joy, joy, joy! Was not that the mail- 
signal flying from the flagstaff on the hill ? 
Oh God, good and merciful, might she not 
be within his arms even that very day P 





“No, Jean, my dear,” said the governor, 
pushing aside a bundle of papers, and 
giving his spectacles a rub as he looked 
up at her. “There were no passengers 
this time, and no letters for you or your 
father. Were you expecting any, that you 
look so disappointed? Well, well, what 
will you give me for some good news then 
—news of gay doings in store for you, 
eh? And first, though, there’s an Illus- 
trated News to take home with you. 
There’s the portrait of our new princess 
in it; and, by-the-way, the marriage of 
one of our last year’s acquaintances, young 
Fenwick of the Parnassus. Do you re- 
member him? You and he used rather 
to fall out, didn’t you? But he must be 
able to make himself pleasant to some 
young ladies, for I see he’s married Lord 
Badmynton’s daughter; quite a grand 
affair. I used to know Lady Badmynton 
once, when she was Laura Tollemache, 
and my poor wife But there, you 
are getting impatient for my news, and 
I only wish I had the spirits to enjoy it as 
much as you will. There’s a new frigate 
coming here this month, and I hear the 
captain and officers are a very lively sort; 
so I suppose we shall be having no end of 
parties and gaiety, and you will be flirting 
as wickedly as you did last summer. Now 
then, what will you give me for letting 
you hear the tidings before anybody 
else?” 

Jean stood looking up into the kind old 
governor’s face with wide fixed eyes; not 
speaking, only holding the paper he had 
given her between both her hands, while 
every tinge of colour died slowly out of 
her sweet young face. Then her lips 
parted, and she gave a low, strange little 
laugh, a laugh which stopped suddenly, 
and then went on again. Why should she 
not laugh? Gay doings! Of course 
there would be gay doings with all this 
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gay, good news—weddings in England, 
and a frigate coming with fresh officers, 
and dances and flirtations; flirtations like 
last sammer—last summer ! 

She got on her horse, which was standing 
at the door, and rode slowly away. When- 
ever she had had a letter from Keith she 
had been used to take it to her summer 
parlour, and read it there, where he had 
knelt and asked her for her love; but she 
was not going there now. Of all the 
places on this earth that seemed most shut 
against her. Where was she going then ? 
She did not know, only she held the paper 
tightly, and rode on, never looking to right 
or left, scarcely guiding her horse; not 
thinking at all, save that once or twice 
her lips moved, as if she were saying the 
words over again : 

“Gay doings and flirtations; flirtations 
like last summer!” 

Suddenly Brown Jenny stopped of her- 
self. They were at the edge of a wide 
marsh ranning up into the hills at one 
end, and meeting and commingling with 
the sea at the other. Countless water- 
birds covered it, rising into the air now and 
then, and breaking the stillness with their 
mournful, wailing cries. There was no sun. 
The sky was covered with leaden, woolly 
clouds, and a cold wind swept over the 
brown, watery expanse, bending the long 
reeds level, and sighing through the ruffled 
grass. Jean dismounted from her horse 
and walked down to the sea. She had 
not been there for more than a year—not 
since the day they had quarrelled. It had 
always been a painful thought to her, end 
she had shunned it. Why had she come 
here now? She could not tell herself; 
but there was this paper in her hand. 
Had she not better look at it? Might it 
not be someone else—a mistake of the 
old governor’s after all? She had her 
finger on the paragraph as he had given it 
to her, and standing there by the sca she 
read it slowly through on the very spot 
where she had stood before passing over 
the fore on the previous year. 

“At St. George’s, Hanover Square, by 
the bride’s uncie, the Lord Bishop of , 
assisted by the Rev. , Glencora, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Badmynton, to 
Lieut. Keith Fenwick, R.N., only surviving 
son of Sir Archibald Fenwick, of Overton 
Hal! and Crashfell Manor, Cumberland. 
No cards.” 

No cards. No, and no letter; not even 
a word to break it to her who had been 











she A great, wild light rushed into 
her eyes, a great, wild desire to get to him 
and fling herself at his feet, and ask him 
if it were really true, and why—why he 
had done it to her. Snddenly the awful 
solitariness, the utter isolation from all the 
rest of the world of that desolate little 
island, seemed to close round her like the 
walls of a rock-bound prison. She seemed 
to feel every league of all those seven 
thousand miles of ocean, that grey, gloomy 
ocean which tossed its waves into the sky, 
and rolled, and moaned, and beat itself 
in helpless fury against a hundred different 
shores between her and the lover who had 
deserted her. I don’t think she had much 
religion, this poor little Jean, who had 
never known a mother, or had any teaching 
beyond the chaplain’s weekly sermon, cut 
and dried from frequent repetition, and the 
chapter in the Bible read to her father on 
Sunday evenings during his glass of grog 
since she was nine years old, and over 
which he used to go regularly to sleep— 
nothing but that; so let those who will 
blame her if faith and courage fell from 
her weak young hands in this her hour of 
despair. 

* As God lives, I will be true to you,” 
Keith had said when the force of her love 
and faith in him broke on his summer's 
folly; and indeed God had been no more 
real than his truth toJean then. Did God 
live at all, now that he had proved untrue ? 
Was it possible that there could be a God 
in such a wicked world? Would He suffer 
such things to be at all? And she could 
never, never see Keith again, shut in by 
all that horrible leaden sea which stretched 
out before and around her, barring her 
from love, and life, and him whose love 
had come between her and all else in life 
for evermore. And one year had done it 
all. Only one year since the day when he 
had turned his back upon her and gone 
across the ford, and she had followed him. 

Suddenly she sat down, and began to 
take off her shoes and stockings. Her 
little feet looked so white and pretty 
against the wet brown sands. She did 
not care to hide them now, when there 
were none tosee them. The remembrance 
came to her like a fresh stab of pain. 
“He said it was not womanly,” she said 
out loud. “But he was here then; and 
now I am all alone, and there is no one 
with me. There will never be anyone any 
more; and he will not care. No one will 
care, but—— Oh Keith! Keith! why 





waiting for him for twelve long months. 
He was married. It was all over, and 


did you do it? I would have tried so 
hard to pleasé you.” 
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She started up as she spoke, as if to 
cross the ford at the old place, hurrying 
instinctively from herself and the cruel 
pain at her heart. It had been only a 
few inches deep last summer, but now, as 
she stepped into it, the turbid, foam-flecked 
water rose midway to her knees before 
she had gone a couple of yards, and a big 
wave rolling in flung itself against her, 
making her stagger, and sending a shower 
of salt spray into her sweet brown eyes. 
A low cry broke from her lips, but she 
took another step forward, stretching out 
her arms to steady herself. 

“Love, love,” sobbed the poor child, 
“can I never get to you any more? You 
have turned your back, and I am so cold— 
so cold and tired I cannot come.” And 
then another wave rolled in giant-strong, 
and struck her on the breast, sweeping her 
off her feet, and carrying her away with 
it out into the fierce, resistless current; 
only to whirl her round and round, and 
dash her back at last, cold, and white, and 
bruised, with the blood flowing from her 
lovely little mouth and slender hands, 
among the sand and reeds, where Keith 
had stood and scolded her. 


Only a man’s flirtation. Only the brief, 
foolish passion of a summer’s day, checked 
long before it had time to ripen into a 
marriage more foolish and most imprudent, 
and forgotten with a hundred others in 
the sunrise of a fresh fancy. And Keith 
Fenwick had meant no harm. He had 
never wanted to love, or make love to, 
the child. She had bewitched him fora 
moment by her beauty and wilfulness, and 
the liquid laughter in her fearless eyes; 
that was all. But the witchery was over 
with the scenes which gave it rise; and 
the love, which she had kindled into flame 
when he held her in his arms and bade 
her look up and kiss him once again, 
faded with the fading of that lonely island’s 
mountain peaks beneath the horizon of 
the ocean. If he blamed himself for 
anything, it was for having written to her 
at all. These things should finish with 
the last good-byes. But if the little thing 
loved him, it would have seemed brutal 
not to answer her letters at all; and 
Keith Fenwick hated brutality. Besides, 
it couldn’t do much harm. He should 
never see her again; and a child like that 
would find a fresh lover in every fresh 








face. Most likely she would be married to 
some colonial boor before the year was out, 
so it was all square; and, good heavens! 
think what would have been his stately 
mother’s feelings had he brought that 
little brown, untamed fawn to England— 
a colonial girl with the qualifications of a 
horsebreaker and a dairymaid—and in- 
stalled her in his father’s house as the 
future lady of the manor P 

No; that was out of the question. It 
was only a passing folly; and who blames 
anybody for follies such as these? Not 
Lady Fenwick, thanking God on her knees 
in the old family pew at home for the 
blessing of a son who had never given her 
one day’s anxiety. Keith had had his 
little weaknesses like other men. A man 
would be a saint, and no man, who had 
them not; but at least he had always 
shaken himself clear of them. He had 
never done anything imprudent or com- 
promising; and now it was all right, and 
he had his reward, and they with him. 

All right? Well—yes; I suppose so, as 
the world goes. Only there is the echo 
of a desolate wail, faint and pitiful, as the 
cry of a broken heart in the wind that 
sweeps over that far-off shore behind the 
trembling ocean, and Brown Jenny stands 
shivering among the reeds, rubbing her 
nose gently against her little mistress’s 
cold white face, and whinnying restlessly 
from time to time, as if she thought there 
must be something wrong somewhere. 
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